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Report 



I. Introduction 

1. We were appointed by the Secretary of State in November, 1961, as a 
Working Party, representative of tlie interests concerned, “ to consider whether, 
and subject to what conditions, teachers in the employment of an education 
authority should be eligible for appointment by that authority to its education 
committee.” 

2. Because of the representative character of our membership we did not 
think it necessary to invite the submission of formal evidence. We have, however, 
been supplied with factual memoranda by the Scottish Education Department, 
and we also obtained through a number of our members information and views 
from England about the arrangements for teacher membership of education 
committees in that country. 

3. We have held five meetings and now submit our report. 



II. Administrative Structure of Education 

Scope of the remit 

4. Each education committee consists partly of members of the town council or 
county council which is the education authority and partly of certain other per- 
sons, who are appointed by the council. Because of sections 52 and 125 of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1947, under which a person maynot be a mem- 
ber of a local authority or of a committee of an authority if he holds any paid 
office or other place of profit in the gift or disposal of the authority, teachers in 
the employment of an education authority are disqualified from being members 
of either the authority or its education committee. Our remit precluded con- 
sideration of the question whether teachers should be eligible to be members 
of education authorities. The primary question we had to consider was whether 
the present rule about disqualification should be relaxed in any way in order 
to enable teachers to be included in the “ appointed ” element of the education 
committee. 

5. It therefore seemed to us appropriate to examine the general evolution of 
the administrative, structure for education and, within that structure, the 
provisions for appointment by the education authorities to their education 
committees of persons other than elected members and those for disqualification 
of teachers employed by the education authorities from membership of these 
committees. 

Evolution of administrative structure in Scotland and in England 

6. In Scotland until 1929 education was administered locally by single- 
purpose bodies; from 1872 to 1918 by about one thousand school boards, each 
of which normally covered a single burgh or parish, and from 1918 to 1929 by 
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ad hoc education authorities for the cities and for the counties. Membership 
both of the school boards and of the education authorities was normally by 
election. Persons holding any paid office in their gift were disqualified from 
membership. The Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, re-organised the 
system of local administration in many respects. Among other changes, the 
town councils of the cities and the re-constituted county councils became 
responsible for a number of functions which they had not exercised until then, 
including the administration of education. 

7. The provisions of the Act relating to educational administration followed 
the pattern of section 17 of the Education Act, 1902, by which the admin- 
istration of education in England had been transferred from single-purpose 
boards to the councils of counties, county boroughs, boroughs and urban 
districts. In effect, the arrangements which had been operating in England for 
over a quarter of a century were adopted for Scotland with only such changes 
as differing circumstances demanded. Thus, both Acts required the council to 
establish an education committee, to be constituted in accordance with a scheme 
made by the council and approved by the central department; both provided 
that all matters relating to the exercise by the council of its functions relating to 
education (other than functions relating to the raising of money by rate or loan) 
should stand referred to the education committee and that the council, before 
exercising such functions should, unless in its opinion the matter was urgent, 
receive and consider the report of the education committee with respect to the 
matter in question; both permitted the council to delegate to the education 
committee, with or without restrictions or conditions, as it thought fit, any of 
the functions which were required to be referred to the committee; and both 
required the scheme constituting the education committee to provide— • 

(a) for the appointment of at least a majority of the committee from 
members of the council; 

(b) for the appointment of persons of experience in education and of 
persons acquainted with the needs of the various kinds of schools 
in the area as members of the committee; 

(c) for the inclusion of women as well as men among the members of the 
committee; and 

(d) for the inclusion of members of the former ad hoc authority as 
members of the first education committee. 



Difference in position of teachers 

8. There was only one significant difference between the two sets of provisions. 
Although persons in the paid employment of a local authority are in general 
disqualified from membership of the council and of its committees, the Act of 
1902 specifically provided that, in England, no person was to be disqualified 
from being a member of an education committee by reason only of his holding 
office in a school or college aided, provided or maintained by the council 
appointing the committee. The effect was that teachers could be included 
among the persons appointed to education committees under the provision 
referred to at (b) of the foregoing paragraph. The Scottish Act of 1929 con- 
tained no such exception in favour of teachers. It seems clear that the arrange- 
ment that educational matters should be delegated or stand referred to an 
education committee, which must include appointed members as well as 
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members of the council, was included in both Acts as a means of combining 
with the strengths of an elected multi-purpose council the qualities of specialised 
knowledge, experience and interest on which the former ad hoc authorities had 
been so well placed to draw. We have no information on the reasons for the 
different decision taken in Scotland about the disqualification of teachers from 
membership of education committees ; the matter does not seem to have been 
raised in Parliamentary debates on the Bill of 1929. We therefore thought it 
desirable, as part of the background against which the arguments for and 
against the appointment of teachers to membership of education committees 
in Scotland must be considered, to ascertain how the contrasting English 
arrangement came to be introduced. 

9. It appears to have arisen from the report of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education of 1895. One issue the Commission had to consider was 
the type of local body which should be responsible for the administration of 
secondary education in England. At that time no part of the public system of 
education was administered by multi-purpose authorities and the Commission 
perhaps naturally thought in terms of an ad hoc authority for this purpose. 
They reported that among their witnesses they found a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion that the authority ought to consist of representative and of expert 
members, the representative members being representatives of the ratepayers 
directly or indirectly elected and the expert members being persons skilled in the 
conduct of schools and the work of education. As to the latter, the Commission 
dealt at length with the claims to representation of five classes of person: 
members of learned bodies, such as universities ; teachers ; local managers of 
schools ; inspectors of schools ; and persons possessing special knowledge of the 
conditions of industry. We quote here one short passage in which the Com- 
mission set out their views about the representation of teachers — 

“ Most of our witnesses were agreed on the need of teachers being present 
on the local authorities. ... we may say here that education could not be 
well-organised and administered unless the mind and method, the difficulties 
and aims of the educators, were known. Teachers are a skilled and experienced 
class, and it is not good for the community that their skill and experience 
should not be utilised. Misunderstanding is the fruit of ignorance, and only 
as the administrator sees education through the teacher, and the teacher sees 
administration through the problems and responsibilities of office, will they 
be able, competently and intelligently, to work together for a common end. 
All blunders are costly, and the costliest blunders are easy to bodies possessed 
of large constructive powers; and it would certainly be a safeguard were men 
who knew the kinds and qualities of schools, the methods and standards of 
education, made in a constitutional way, to share the responsibilities of the 
authority which has these things in charge ”. 

The Commission recommended that the area of the local authority for secondary 
education should be the county or the county borough. At least one-half of the 
members of the authority should be appointed by the county council or county 
borough council, in order to give representation to the ratepayers. But a 
substantial proportion— from one-third to one-half of the total membership- 
should be co-opted in order to bring in the element of special knowledge and 
experience to which earlier reference had been made. The power of co-option 
should be used so as to ensure that teachers were included in this “ expert ” 
section of the membership. 
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Present structure in Scotland 

10. Between the more remote background just outlined and an examination 
of the arguments for and against the appointment of teachers to education 
committees, it is desirable to have a general picture of the committees as they are 
at present constituted. Sections 105, 106 and 108 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1947, require each council which is an education authority to 
have an administrative scheme setting forth the arrangements made by the 
council for discharging its functions relating to education and a scheme for 
the constitution of an education committee. The administrative scheme must 
make provision for the delegation of these functions, with certain exceptions, 
to the education committee. The scheme relating to the education committee’s 
constitution must provide for a majority of the committee to be drawn from the 
membership of the council, but must also provide for the inclusion in the 
committee of “ persons of experience in education and persons acquainted with 
the needs of the various kinds of schools in the area ”. Under these schemes the 
number of members of the education committees varies from 15 at the smallest 
to 76 at the largest, though only four of the committees have a membership of 
more than 40. The number of appointed members included in these totals 
varies from three to ten. The largest numbers of appointed members are not, 
however, found in the largest committees, and the appointed element ranges 
from as little as one-tenth of the whole committee to as much as one-third. In 
about half the education areas it comprises at least one-quarter of the whole. 
In all areas, some of the members are appointed to represent the interest in 
education of the churches and other religious bodies. In many cases the 
appointed element includes one or more retired teachers — some of them 
appointed as representing the church interests — ^who are regarded as peculiarly 
well-fitted to meet the requirements of the Act for persons of experience in 
education and acquainted with the needs of the various kinds of schools. 



III. Arguments For and Against Appointment of 
Teachers to Education Committees 

11. In this section of the report we arrange the arguments for and against 
teacher membership of education committees in three categories; arguments 
on educational grounds, arguments on professional grounds and arguments 
on the grounds of experience in England. 

Educational Grounds 

(i) For appointment 

12. In support of the case for change it is argued that there is an evergrowing 
variety in education, both within the normal fields of primary, secondary and 
further education and also in the specialist fields of nursery schools, education 
of the handicapped, technical education, and so on. Each of these throws up 
its own special problems. Of even greater difficulty and complexity are the 
issues that arise from their relationships one with another. Matching this 
diversification is the speed with which educational change is taking place. These 
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factors taken together point to the special need for ensuring that, in their 
consideration of questions of educational policy and administration, education 
committees have at their disposal the maximum amount of expert knowledge 
and understanding— and especially up-to-date knowledge and understanding — 
that is consistent with the principle of ultimate control by elective lay bodies 
which underlies our whole system of administration. 

13. The proponents of this argument recognise that each education committee 
has at its disposal the expert knowledge and advice of its chief executive officer, 
the director of education, and his deputes and assistants. They do not suggest 
that this arrangement is open to criticism, nor do they question the quality and 
value of the services these officers render to education. They consider, however, 
that these officers, although almost all of them have had professional experience 
as teachers, cannot be expected to be able to cover by their own knowledge and 
experience the infinite variety of modern education. Moreover, they think that 
the first-hand experience of the classroom of the director of education and his 
colleagues inevitably becomes increasingly out of date. Serving teachers have a 
contribution to make to the work of the education committee which would be 
complementary to that of the director of education. 

14. For similar reasons, the seivioes rendered to education committees by 
retired teachers are regarded as not meeting the full need for ensuring that the 
committees have at their disposal the maximum amount of up-to-date know- 
ledge of the schools. Valuable as the contribution of retired teachers to the 
work of the committee is recognised to be, the first-hand experience of the 
classroom which a teacher has when he retires can quickly become out of date, 
and he does not even have the same opportunities as the director of education 
of visiting the schools and keeping in touch with the every-day practice of 
education. 

(ii) Against appointment 

15. The first counter-argument of an educational nature is that, since 
education is as varied and as fast-changing as has been described, it is unrealistic 
to suggest that the appointment of any number of teachers consistent with that 
of any other appointed element on an education committee could make any 
general contribution of value to the deliberations of the committee. It could 
certainly not be greater than the committee can derive from the advice tendered 
by the director of education backed by the full resources of his staff and drawing 
on the consultations he can undertake with subject organisers, head teachers 
and either special groups of teachers or generally-representative bodies of 
teachers. 

16. In any consideration of this problem, the position of the directors of 
education is a factor of great importance. Since the days when the report of the 
Royal Commission, quoted in paragraph 9, suggested that the administrative 
body for education could not know the mind, method, difficulties and aims of 
the educators if they were not represented in person on the body, directors of 
education have come to occupy a position of great importance in the educational 
system. They combine in themselves the professional knowledge and experience 
of educators on the one hand with the qualities of judgment and practical 
experience of the administrator on the other. It is their duty to be the link 
between the education committee as the lay body controlling the local edu- 
cational system and the teachers as the professional experts responsible for 
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carrying out the actual educational process. The director must interpret the 
aims and minds of these two groups one to another. From the practical point 
of view, the director of education attends all meetings of the education committee 
as its professional adviser, and the occasions on which any matter is decided by 
the committee without hearing his advice must be few indeed. On any matter 
of importance, decisions will rarely be taken until he has had time for reflection 
and for discussion and there has been an opportunity for the committee 
receiving from him a report in which account is taken of, among other things, 
teachers’ views. 

17. One question connected with the director of education that must be 
considered in relation to possible appointment of teachers to education 
committees is the risk of differences arising between the educational advice he 
tenders to the committee and the views held by an individual teacher as a 
member of the committee. It is conceivable that some lay committee members 
might feel themselves in genuine difficulty as a result of such a situation, 
particularly if it were of frequent occurrence. 

18. Against the general case advanced on educational grounds in favour of 
co-option, it can also be said that it does not follow that recognition of the 
importance of giving teachers a greater voice in the administration of education 
means that this voice can be exercised only through membership of education 
committees. Many feel that this could most appropriately be done by the 
further development of the joint boards and committees on which teachers and 
members of education committees already co-operate in almost all areas in 
carrying out functions on behalf of the committee or in working out detailed 
schemes or specific individual proposals for the approval of the education 
committee as the body ultimately responsible for taking decisions. This is done, 
for example, in the boards for transferring pupils from primary to secondary 
courses, in ad hoc committees dealing with curricula and schemes of work, and 
in the general consultative committees which exist in all but a very few areas 
for consultation between education committees and local teachers’ associations. 
In some areas these methods of co-operation and consultation have been most 
highly developed to provide for close and frequent exchanges of views and to 
cover a very wide range of subjects of interest and concern to the teachers. 

Professional Grounds 

(i) For appointment 

19. The claim is made that the removal of the disqualification on teachers 
from being appointed to education committees would give to the teaching 
profession a dignity and status the present absence of which is detrimental to its 
standing in public regard and makes it suffer in comparison with other pro- 
fessions whose members are of comparable educational background and 
training. The growing importance of education as one of the publicly-provided 
social services and the range and complexity of its many parts have led to over- 
emphasis on the administration of the system at the expense of its professional 
practitioners. To the outside public they appear as mere units in a large and 
varied army of local authority employees. Yet, paradoxically enough, teachers 
have a real degree of authority and independence in the actual provision and 
conduct of education in the schools and a considerable influence in the 
formulation of educational policy, greater in both respects probably than they 
have ever had before. The inclusion of teachers in the body which takes decisions 
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on educational matters would demonstrate publicly that education is a service 
in which the elected members and the teachers, while from one point of view 
they must be masters and servants, must, from another point of view, be 
co-partners. 

20. There is the further point that of the public services education has 
certain distinctive features. It not only affects almost everyone in the 
community, for all children must go to school for ten years or more and nearly 
all attend public schools : it also affects the whole lives — the minds and spirits 
as well as the future careers — of most young people. It requires the employment 
by the local authority of a large number of highly-qualified professional people; 
and for almost all of these people — in some areas for all of them — ^the only 
field of employment is in the public schools. This is in contrast to the position 
of other professions, only a small fraction of whose members are in local 
government employment, and it has this result, that in all but the few areas 
which have within their bounds any significant number of educational estabhsh- 
ments outwith the public system there is no available source from which 
persons professionally concerned with education can be recruited for member- 
ship of the local body responsible for the administration of that service. 



(ii) Against appointment 

21. On the opposite side, the difficulties of distinguishing teachers from 
other local government employees must be stressed. Local authorities include 
among their employees lawyers, doctors and nurses, all of whom may claim not 
dissimilar professional backgrounds from that of teachers, all of whom in the 
discharge of their duties in the public service perform functions requiring 
professional knowledge and experience in specialised fields and all of whom 
must accept the control of committees of non-expert lay members. All local 
government employees, whether of professional background or working at less 
advanced levels, have had to conform to the fundamental principle of local 
government that no paid employee of a local authority may be a member of that 
authority or of any of its committees. There is the further consideration that as 
members of a committee of the body that employed them teachers would be in 
a position of some difficulty with regard to the strict and far-reaching 
implications of the law affecting pecuniary interest. This prevents committee 
members, under considerable penalty, from participating in the discussion of 
or voting on matters in which they have a pecuniary interest, direct or indirect. 

22. It is also a relevant consideration that a very great proportion of the 
time of education committees, like all similar bodies, must be devoted to very 
humdrum matters of administrative detail, and that the occasions on which they 
debate matters of general educational policy are relatively few. When they do, 
tlieir approach cannot be expected to be that of individuals arguing from first 
principles but to be that of men and women bringing practical judgment to bear 
on proposals and recommendations outlined in reports based on the advice of 
their professional advisers. 

23. At its lowest, it is open to question whether it would be justifiable for a 
teacher as a professional man to devote to committee work, at the expense of 
his scholastic duties, the large amount of time that is now required of many 
education committee members, when so much of the work lies outwith the field 
in which he would have any special contribution to make. 
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Experience in England 

(i) For appointment 

24. Here the main argument is that if, as appears to be the case, England 
has found it of advantage over a period of sixty years to make serving teachers 
eligible for appointment to education committees, it is desirable both in the 
wider interests of education as a whole and of the teaching profession in 
Scotland to have a similar arrangement in this country. All but a handful of 
local education authorities in England make use of their power to appoint 
teachers to their education committees, and there is no doubt that the presence 
of teachers on education committees is generally regarded there as beneficial 
from all points of view. It is of special significance that this general view is fully 
shared by educational administrators of the widest experience and highest 
standing in England. 

(ii) Against appointment 

25. On the other hand, it is arguable that it is hardly appropriate to transfer 
to the present system of educational administration in Scotland, with its fully 
developed arrangements for expert advice from directors of education and for 
consultation in other ways with teachers, a practice which began in England at a 
time when these features did not exist and which may well have continued in 
that country simply because of its having been firmly established there before 
modern developments rendered it less necessary. It may be that it is the English 
arrangement which is the anomaly, and not the Scottish. 



IV. Conclusion on Membership of Education 
Committees 



26. The views of the individual members of the Working Party varied widely 
on the relative weight to be attached to the particular arguments that go to make 
up the case for and the case against some change in the present position. 

27. At one end of the scale, some of us — including others than teachers — felt 
that the educational arguments alone established, beyond all question, sufficient 
grounds for enabling teachers to be included among the members of the edu- 
cation committee, and that the professional reasons afforded additional grounds 
for making such a change. 

28. At the other end of the scale, some members, while recognising in 
varying degrees the cogency of some of the arguments about the special needs of 
education among local authority services generally, saw no ground in these 
arguments sufficient to justify an exception to the fundamental principle 
referred to earlier regarding the exclusion of paid employees of a local authority 
from membership of the authority which employs them or of any body within 
that authority. They felt that the teachers’ contribution to educational 
administration is made properly and to the greatest advantage through the 
various forms of consultative machinery which already exist and which may be 
developed further. 
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29. In between, there lay a middle view which considered that, while some of 
the strictly educational benefits claimed might be exaggerated and while 
generally it is difficult to distinguish teachers from other professional employees 
in local government, there were two considerations which could be regarded as 
justifying arrangements which would apply to education committees alone and 
which would not put local authorities under any consequential obligation to 
deal similarly with other committees. 

30. The first of these considerations is that education is already in a peculiar 
position among local authority services by reason of the fact that only in the 
case of education must the authority’s functions (with a few, if important, 
exceptions) be delegated or stand referred to the education committee. Even 
more important and relevant is the fact that the education committee, alone of 
all committees, must by statute include, in addition to elected members, persons 
of experience in education and persons acquainted with the needs of the various 
kinds of schools in the area. The question therefore is whether there are 
sufficient grounds for excluding from this class the persons who, of all people 
with experience of education, are likeliest to have the most intimate and 
up-to-date knowledge of the needs of the schools. 

31. Those members of the Working Party who were inclined to this middle 
view appreciated the cogency of the argument in support of the present exclusion 
based on the preservation of the principle that the paid employees of a local 
authority should in no circumstances be members of that authority or of any of 
its constituent bodies; and also the cogency of the ancillary argument that any 
teacher member of an education committee could not be excepted from the 
operation of the law relating to pecuniary interest. 

32. These arguments seemed, however, to be met by the second of the two 
considerations in the minds of those who took the middle view. This consider- 
ation is that, in England, exceptional provision in favour of education 
committees and teachers was not only established sixty years ago but continues 
to be operated in the different world of today both to the general satisfaction so 
far as the main argument of principle is concerned and without undue difficulty 
in respect of the secondary problem of pecuniary interest. 

33. The effect of the English provision applying to teachers and education 
committees is such that it is a matter for each local education authority to 
decide whether or not to appoint individual teachers to its education committee 
and, if it so decides, to detennine what number of teachers it will include among 
the appointed members and the methods by which such teachers are to be 
selected. 

34. After examining and weighing all the arguments and considerations 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs, and having regard to the belief throughout 
the teaching profession and in some other educational circles that it would be 
to the advantage of education in Scotland to have provision analogous to that in 
England for the appointment of teachers to education committees, we felt 
justified in arriving at the common view that it should be made possible for 
serving teachers to be included by an education authority, entirely at the 
discretion of that authority, among the persons of experience in education and 
persons acquainted with the needs of the various kinds of schools in the area 
whom it appoints as members of its education committee. This would meet the 
claims advanced in favour of change and would be of sufficiently limited a 
nature to avoid any undermining of the essential principles of local government. 
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35. In arriving at this view we were influenced mainly by the two 
considerations mentioned in paragraphs 30 and 32 above but also by the opinion 
held by the directors of education who were members of the Working Party. 
This was — and we were informed that it is in line with the view conveyed to the 
Scottish Education Department a few years ago on behalf of the large body of 
directors of education — that they were clear, as the responsible advisers of 
education committees, that the balance of advantage would be in education 
authorities in Scotland having power to appoint serving teachers to their 
education committee. The directors saw no real danger in the possible clash of 
view on particular questions between individual teacher members and the 
director of education. They thought that it would be of benefit to a committee 
to have the opportunity of obtaining when required and in addition to the 
formulated advice normally provided the view of a serving teacher of judgment 
and experience on any matter affecting schools and teachers that might emerge 
in debate. 

36. We wish to make it clear that in reaching the view we have expressed we 
do not regard the appointment of teachers to education committees as an 
alternative to arrangements for consultation between those responsible for the 
administration of education and local groups of teachers. On the contrary, we 
think that consultative arrangements should be increasingly developed as a 
means of ascertaining the general views of teachers, and this matter will be for 
consideration in the light of the report of the other Working Party concerned 
with relations between teachers and education authorities. 

37. The conclusion we have reached is intended to give education committees, 
on the one hand, the opportunity of availing themselves of the knowledge, 
experience and judgment of serving teachers who as individuals may have a 
contribution of value to make to educational administration in their area ; and 
on the other hand to give teachers, through such individuals, the opportunity of 
taking a full part in the work of the body actually responsible for the formulation 
and carrying out of educational policy locally. We feel therefore that it must 
be left to each education authority to determine in what circumstances it may 
exercise the power of appointing teachers to the education committee, to what 
number and by what method. Where it was appropriate, there would clearly 
be advantage in an authority appointing teachers covering primary, secondary 
and further education, but the decisions must remain with the authority. 



V. Conditions of Appointment 



General 

38. On the second part of our remit, the question whether the appointment 
of teachers to education committees might be subject to any conditions, we see 
no ground for suggesting any limitation on the participation by any teacher so 
appointed in the proceedings of such a committee. If their contribution to the 
work of the committee is to be most fully effective and responsible, it is desirable 
that they should be in no different position from that of other members. They 
would have to exercise care to ensure that they conformed to the law relating 
to pecuniary interest, but it is doubtful if the occasions on which they would be 
so involved would be any more numerous than those affecting many elected 
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members of authorities whose occupations involve them in business relations 
with the authority. 

39. One issue of practical importance which does arise on this aspect and of 
which we think account must be taken in any consideration of the circumstances 
under which teachers may serve on education committees is the position of such 
teachers in relation to membership of sub-committees. It is usual for an 
education committee to divide its functions into a number of groups, and to 
appoint a separate sub-committee to deal with each group. These sub- 
committees are almost invariably drawn entirely from the membership of the 
main committee, and both elected and appointed members are regarded as 
equally eligible for appointment, subject only to a requirement under section 
114 of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1947, that in any sub-committee 
there shall not be more appointed members than elected members. We 
considered whether it would be undesirable for a person who must remain from 
the strict point of view a servant of the authority to serve and vote on any 
particular sub-committee, e.g. on stafling. We do not think that there should 
be any general exclusions of this nature and we have ascertained that there are 
none in England. Teachers appointed as members of an education committee 
would thus be eligible, equally with other appointed members, to serve as 
members of its sub-committees. The inclusion of any particular member in 
any sub-committee must of course be decided by the education committee in 
the light of local and personal circumstances. 

Sub-committees for the management of educational establishments 

40. These particular sub-committees occupy, under statute, a special position 
in the administrative structure for education, one of their distinctive features 
being that provision is made exceptionally for the inclusion of representatives 
of teachers on them. When we examined the constitution and functions of 
these sub-committees for any relevance they might have to the general problem 
remitted to us, there emerged one point affecting the inclusion of teachers in 
their membersliip with which we think that this is a convenient opportunity to 
deal, although it is not specifically within our remit. 

41. The statutory provisions governing these sub-committees, which had their 
origin in the school management committees set up in 1918 when the school 
boards were replaced by a far smaller number of education authorities, are 
contained in section 109 of the Act of 1947. By that section the administrative 
scheme relating to education must, unless the Secretary of State agrees otherwise, 
provide for the establishment of sub-committees for the management and 
supervision of educational establishments or groups of educational establish- 
ments. Under these schemes all the sub-committees have functions relating to 
attendance at school, many of them have functions relating to the premises of 
the school, e.g. repair and maintenance, the employment of janitors and 
domestic staff and the use of the premises for non-school purposes, and some 
have other functions regarding the life of the schools, such as the fixing of 
holidays. 

42. With regard to their composition, the section provides for the due 
representation on them of, inter alios, parents of pupils of schools under their 
management and persons having experience of voluntary further education, 
and for the inclusion in their membership of teachers from educational 
establishments for which they have responsibility. To enable teachers to serve 
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in this capacity these sub-committees are specifically excluded from the 
application of the sections of the Act disqualifying persons in the paid employ- 
ment of a local authority from being members of the authority or of any body 
within it. 

43. We were informed that representations have been made from time to 
time that this exception is too narrowly conceived in that it limits the appoint- 
ment of teachers to the sub-committees for the management of educational 
establishment as representatives of teachers only. Yet teachers by reason of 
their training and interest in the young are particularly well-fitted to play an 
important part in voluntary work in the youth service and other parts of 
informal further education, and they do in fact form a substantial proportion 
of the leaders in this field. There would therefore seem to be a strong case for 
teachers engaged in such activities being eligible for inclusion among the persons 
of experience of voluntary further education appointed to these sub-committees. 
Nor would it seem unreasonable to allow teachers who have children at school 
to be eligible for appointment as representatives of parents. We suggest, 
therefore, that consideration should be given to an extension of the exemption 
already applying to teachers in respect of these sub-committees so as to allow 
teachers to serve on them, not only as representatives of teachers but also as 
representing voluntary educational or parental interests with which they are 
connected. 



VI. Summary of the Report 



44. In the evolution of the administrative structure of education in Scotland, 
the earlier forms of ad hoc educational bodies were replaced in 1929 by a system 
of multi-purpose authorities. These authorities are required to appoint an 
education committee through which their functions relating to education must 
be exercised and to which, as well as elected members of the education authority, 
persons experienced in education and acquainted with the needs of the schools 
must be appointed. These arrangements parallel in most respects those that 
have long operated in England, with the difference that in Scotland teachers 
employed by an education authority may not be appointed to its education 
committee (paragraphs 4-10). 

45. Arguments for and against some modification of this exclusion are set 
out (i) on educational grounds (paragraphs 12-18), (ii) on professional grounds 
(paragraphs 19-23), and (iii) from experience in England (paragraphs 24-25). 

46. There were widely different views among us on the conclusiveness and 
cogency of the various arguments under these heads. In the light, however, of 
the statutory requirements applying only to co-option to education committees 
and of the EngUsh position, we felt justified in arriving at the common view that 
it should be made possible for serving teachers to be included by an education 
authority, entirely at the discretion of that authority, among the persons of 
experience in education and persons acquainted with the needs of the various 
kinds of schools in the area whom it appoints to its education committee 
(paragraphs 26-34). 
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47. This change is not regarded as an alternative to consultative arrangements 
with local groups of teachers but is intended to make available the experience 
and judgment of serving teachers who may have an individual contribution of 
value to make and to give teachers, through such individuals, the opportunity 
of taking a full part in the body responsible for education locally. It should 
be for each authority to determine whether to use the power of appointing 
teachers to its education committee, and, if so, to what number and by what 
method (paragraphs 36-37). 

48. Teachers appointed to education committees should not be subject to 
any special conditions which do not apply to other members and should be 
eligible, equally with other appointed members, for appointment to sub- 
committees (paragraphs 38-39). 

49. As regards sub-committees for the management of educational establish- 
ments to which special statutory provisions already apply, including an 
exemption allowing teachers to serve on them as representatives of teachers 
serving in the establishments, we think that it should be possible for them to 
be members in other capacities (paragraphs 40-43). 
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